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75 PER CENT OF 
GRAIN IS CUT 


Another. week of the same 
variety of weather with which 
we have been favored for the 
past month has passed. Thi» 
brand, which the weather man 
has been handling out so gen- 
erously may be described in 
three words—perfect hearvest 
weather. As may be expected 
the farmers in the Mirror dis- 
trict have been taking full ad- 
vantage of the weather man’s 
generosity with the result that 
at the present time fully 75 per 
cent. of the cutting has been 
done. In some localities pra- 
ctically all the fields have been 
cut, only a few patches of the 
late oats remaining. In other 
sections fields of wheat as well 
as outs still remain but next 
week should show an entire 


clean up. The hearvest is from 
ten days to two weeks earlier 
than usual throughout the 
district. With the exception 
of a little hail last Monday 
morning in the Gadsby Lake 
District, no damage of any dis- 
cription has been reported this 
week, This hail storm covered 
only a very small tract and the 
farmers effected were well in- 
sured, 

The prospects are that the 
threshing rigs will be very busy 
this season and many farmers 
be confronted with the 
question of whether or not to 


will 


In view of 
the pro- 
spects are that more will be 


stack their grain. 
existing conditions 
stacked this year than ever be- 
fore and those ina position to 
know state that, if in doubt, he 
is a wise farmer who chooses 
the stacking process this year. 


‘ 


A Satisfied Customer 


I buy my Groceries, &c. from 


PANRUCKER & HOLLAND. 


Because their stock is bright 


and new, their grades are the 


best and their prices are right. 


They always give me a square 


deal and now that I have a little 


money in sight they are sure go- 


ing to get my coin. 


PANRUCKER 


& HOLLAND 


MIRROR and ALIX 


Store closes during June, July, August and September at 
12 Noon Every Thursday 
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LOCAL NEWS 
Mrs. H, E. Yolen: of Addison, 


Mich., is visiting with her son 
K. B, Iveson, of Mirror. 


Mrs. Capt. Robinson left on 
Tuesday for her home int Bronad- 
way, Sask. 


E. D. Chaffee and J. H. Salton 
paid a visit to Elnor, Alta. on 
Labor Day. 


LOST.—A buggy cushion be- 
tween Peterson's Lake and R, 
©. Curr corner. Finder please 
lenve same at this office. 


The Methodist Ladies Aid 
met at the home of Mrs. E. A. 
McLeods last Thursday. A 
most sociable time is reported. 


Geo. Calvert, of Edmonton, 
was a Mirror visitor on Labor 
Day, and also enjoyed a duck 


shoot. 


Now is the time to get your 
stationary printed. Call and 
get our prices. THE Mrrror 
JOURNAL. 


The Court. of Confirmation to 
be held by Judge W. A. D. 
Lées has been postponed to 
Friday, Sept. 24th, 1915, at 11 
a.m. 


The Royal Neighbors — will 
hold a whist drive in Kadlec’s 
lodge hall on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 14th, 1915. Prizes will be 
given to the winners. 


Full particulars are not at 
hand regarding the handker- 
chief sale which took place in 
the Library building on Wei- 
rresday last, but will give ac- 
count of same in our next is- 
sue. 


A. M. Maxwell who has been 
with the local branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
for the past four months left on 
Saturday for Winnipeg where 
he will still be employed on the 
staff of above bank in Winni- 
peg. 

H. C. Williamson of our local 
bank has been promoted and 
moved to Athabaska Landing. 
Mr. Williamson received word 
to leave last, Wednesday. 
There is no denying the fact 
that H. C. will be a loss to the 
Tennis club, as well as being 
a favorite amongst the charm- 
ing young muids of Mirror, 


M. Mecklenburg, eye special: 
ist, will be in Alix on Oct. 12th 
at the Grand Hotel. 


The man who expects to get 
to heaven ought to pay his 
subscription for the local paper 
and not attempt the poor mor- 
tal of an editor to swear. 
Honesty counts with St. Peter. 


One day we heard a lier tell 
a business man not to adver- 
tise, but to economize and grow 
rich, The man did as directed, 
and when last seen the moss on 
his back was thirteen inches 
deep, and still growing, while 
the lier trembled with delight 
as he was watching the sheriff 
nail up the bills announcing an 
auction sale of what the “moss 
growing man” had left. 


BIRTH 


NEIS.—Born to Mr. and Mrs, 
Philip Neis, on Saturday, Sept. 
4th, 1915, a daughter. 


BRITISH REMOUNT 
COMMISSION 


Representatives of the Brit- 
ish Remount Commission are 
at present in Calgary for the 
purpose of purchasing horses 
for the British Government. 

The prices which will be paid 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
are the same as paid in the 
United States for horses of the 
same quality. 

At the prices quoted below 
all freight charges from the 
purchasing point, after final ac- 
eeptance of horses by the pur- 
chasing officer, will be borne by 
the British Government. 

Ist: Transport horses, from 
1450 Ibs. to 1650 lbs. Price $195. 

2nd: Artillery horses, from 
1300 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. Price $195. 

3rd: Cavalry horses, from 
1200 Ibs. to 1250 Ibs. Price $165. 

All horses must be five to 
nine yenrs old, sound. thorough- 
ly broken and straight goers. 

All sellers will be required to 
give to the Purchasing officer 
the brand of the horse and 
satisfactory proof 
ship. 


of owner- 


Newspaper notices and bills 
posted throughout the country 
will shortly announce dates 
and places at which purchasing 
will be held. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


PAINTS, ETC. 


‘ (ir REEL eR a ee 


DUITMAN & JOHNSON 
HARDWARE 


SPORTING GOODS, CROCKERY, 


JIM LEE. 


HAND LAUNDRY 
Collars, Shirts, Family washing. 
class work guaranteed. 
SUITS CLEANED AND PRESSED 
PRICES REASONABLE 


First 


Your 


E. D. CHAFFEE 


DEALER IN 
Harness and Leather Goods---Sweat Pads, 
Trunks and Valises. 


All kind of Repairing Promptly done. 


BEAMISH & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Meat Merchants 


announcement 


one of these spaces 


WILL PAY YOU WELL 


All 


Dealers 
in all 

kinds of 
Live 


always on hand 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 


Give Us a CAL 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


HEAGLE BROS., Props. 
First-class Accommodation to Trvvellers 


When in town call and get your meals 
with us and enjoy the free accommoda- 
tion we offer you. 


A. THOMAS & SON 


General Merchants 
kinds 


of General Merchandise 


MR, FARMER 


GADSBY LAKE 
DISTRICT 


The harvest is well advanced 
in the Gadsby Lake district, 
though quite a few fields were 
left till this week. 


On Sunday evening a thunder 
storm came up over this dis- 
trict from the south-west, going 
over to north-east, but some- 
how returning in the early 
hours Monday morning. At 
5 a. m. there was a terrible hail 
storm with heavy thunder and 
lightning, undoubtedly — the 
Worst storm this season in this 
district. To several who still 
had grain uncut it meant 
severe dumage, in some cases 
even 75 per cent. 


LIST OF FAIRS 


The following Exhibitions to 
be held in Alberta, with dates 
on which they occur. 

Verreville—August 17, 18. 

€ amrose— August 19, 20. 

Red Deer—Anugust 17-20. 

Lacombe—August 24-26, 

Gleichen—August 19, 20. 

Munson—August 24. 

Langdon—August 6. 

Wetaskiwin— August 27, 28. 

Daysland—August 8, 4. 

Sedgewick— August 5. 

Provost—Angust 8. 

Chauvin—August 10. 

Chinook—August 13. 

Stony Plain—August 17. 

Fallis and Rexboro— Aug. 19. 

Cardston—August 24, 25. 

Magrath—August 27, 28. 

Raymond —Aug. 31, Sept. 2. 

Colinton—Sept. 3. 

Hardisty—Sept. 7. 

Edson—Sept. 8. 

Nakamun—Sept. 10. 

Entwistle—Sept. 14. 

Lethbridge—Sept. 15-16. 

Irvine—Sept. 21. } 


all stores. 


anywhere. 


water bottles, 
atomizers, nipples, soothers, etc. 
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REXALL RUBBER GOODS 


; Thave afullline of Rexall rubber goods. 
i manufactured by the Rexall Co. aud are shipped direct to the Rex 
This enables Rexall stores to sell you rubber goods at 
i a cheaper price than you can obtain the same quality goods for 


THE LINE COMPOSES 


Bulk syringes, Household syringes, Fountain syringes, Hot 
reast pumps and shields, ear and infant syringes 


These quality goods are not sold to mail order houses and can 
be purchased only at Rexall Stores. 


CHAS. SUGGETT, Phm. B. 


Ce ee ee ee ee 


RNAL 


5 CENTS PER COPY 


Taber—Sept. 22, 23. 

Pincher Creek— Sept. 24. 

Milnerton—Sept. 28. 

Priddis and Mallarville Sept. 
30. 

Trochu—Sept. 1. 

Strome-Killam—Sept. 2. 


SCHOOL BOARD 
MEETING 


The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Mirror School Board 
was held on Friday, Sept. 3rd. 
All members being present. 

Accounts totaling $63.10 were 
ordered to be paid. 

W. Johnson was hired as 
janitor of the school at a salary 
of $30.00 a month. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Dr. G. W. Meyer 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON | 
Uthee ac house, opposite 


| English Church. 


6% MONEY TO LOAN 


We have been appointed Financial 


‘| Correspondents for an Eastern Com- 


pany which makes loans on farm and 
city property at 6 per cent interest 
with only 2per cent brokerage fee, 
Liberal Options. When = writing 
us state value of your property and 
amount of loan desired. Address: 
Financial Agency, 506, McArthur 
Bldg., Winnipeg. Man. 

43-tf-np. 


WOOD! WOOD! 
I will deliver wood to any 


part of town at the follow- 


ing prices : 


Dry, Sawed (double box) $2.75 

Pole Length, Dry 3.00 

Green, Pole Length 2.50 
TERMS CASH 

Leave your orders at Bill 


| Johnson, Carroll Ave., Mivror. 


These goods are 


1) tomes emer ener: sect fae stememaer Ae Par Ce a EO 


Mr. Farmer 


I am prepared to buy all kinds of grain for 


the ACME GRAIN COMPANY, in any quantit- 


Cash paid for Car Load lots. 


Bring me your Tinsmithing repairs. I guar- 

antee first-class work at right prices. 

ALL CLASSES OF GOODS MADE TO 
ORDER. 


Mirror Machine 


& Engineering 


Company 


BILL JOHNSON, Manager. 


= 
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Women Can Help 


The Prime Minister on Service of 
Women in the War 

Speaking at a meeting organized by 
the wholesale and retail distributing 
trades, recruiting committee, held in 
Westminster Palace hotel, Mr, Asquith 
paid a tribute to the women who have 
answered their country’s call, ana 
are releasing men from many indus- 
tries, in order to offer themseives for 
the new armies. 

The prime minister in the course of 
his remarks said: 

“To look at another branch—a com- 
plementary but perhaps not less im- 
portant branch of the matter, so far as 
it concerns you—-namely, war service 
for women. Up to April 24, more than 
60,000 were on the register. 1 think 
that is a very satisfactory number to 
have accumulated in so short a time 
after the making of the appeal. 

“Let me give you, by way of illus- 
tration only, the fact which was 
brought to my notice a week or two 
ago, when I was in Newcastle, appeal- 
ing for a large number of men and 
women to take part in the fabrication 
and supply of munitions for the war. 
I went over one of the largest—I sup- 
pose the largest—of our engineering 
works, and I found that in the depart- 
ment which is now engaged in the 
manufacture of shells the number of 
employees had increased in the course 
of the last three months tenfold, and 
among those who were devoting their 
time and their labor to that particular 
form of industry, there were, I think, 
something like three or four thousand 
women. Now, prima facie, one would 
think that the manufacture of shells 
was not exactly the kind of work for 
which the hands or the brains or the 
special aptitudes of women were pecu- 
liarly appropriate, but that is a great 
mistake. In the making of the fuse, 
which in some ways is the most im- 
portant part of the shell, female labor 
is just as good—I am not sure it is 
not a little better—than the labor of 
men, and when I asked, as I natural- | 
ly did, seeing all these women engag- 
ed in this to most of them absolutely 
novel occupation, whence they had 
been recruited, I was told that some of 
them had been milliners, some dress- 
makers, waitresses, parmaids, domes- 
tic servants—in fact, there was not a 
single branch of what we may call 
normal female industry which had not 
been drawn upon for recruits in the 
making of shells. If that can be dons 
in an instant from the normal activi- 
ties of women, it ought to be a far 
easier tas’: in the particular trades in 
which you are mainly and directly | 
concerned, viz. the distribution, 
wholesale and retail, of goods. There- 
fore, I think the employers, if there 
be any such, who at first sight might 
feel a doubt as to ihe practicability of 
replacing their skilled male assist- 
ants by female labor may take encour- 
agement by the example which has 
been set them by the great munitions 
firms of the country. 


Cheap Tractors for Farm 


A Low Priced Tractor Would Revo- 
lutionize Farming Operations 

When Henry Ford, the Detroit mot- 
or car manufacturer, says he will turn 
out a simple, cheap tractor, the public 
will be inclined to take him at his 
word, Ford has profited through ap- 
plying himself to the production of an 
inexpensive article of a similar char- 
acter. The utilitarian features of the 
automobile were recognized by him, 
and the idea turned to practical ac- 
count in a low priced machine. 

He now promises American farmers 
a tractor which will sell at $200-or 
less. Such a machine might do much 
to revolutionize farming operations. 
The motor tractor, as used today for 
agricultural work, is expensive in or- 
iginal cost and expensive in operation, 
and is adapted only to farming on a 
large scale, There is no degree of 
unanimity as to its advantages as | 
shown by experiences in this country, 
while a small, cheap tractor might be! 
used in a variety of ways by even the 
man who farms on a gmall scale. 

Such a tractor as Mr. Ford proposes 
to manufacture should serve all the 
purposes on the farm of a general 
motor in pumping, sawing, grinding 
grain and cutting feed. The first cost | 
in this country will be less than that 
of a team, and the maintenance wii: oe 
much less, especially when measured 
by its productive powers. In the 
mechanics of farming a new farm im- 
plement meeting so universal a need 
is likely to take its place with the 
mowing machine and reaper in the in- 
fluence it exercises upon agriculture 
and farming life-—Saskatoon Star. 

His office poy being sick, the man- 
ager called in the colored youth who 
usually dusts off the furniture and 
makes himself generally useful | 
around the premises, though he shows 
no symptoms of ever developing into | 
a Booker Washington, After the lad | 
had come and gone for an hour.or so! 
the manager asked: “What did you do | 
with that letter that was on my desk, 
Rastus?” 

“I dun tuck it to de postoffice, an’) 
put it in de hole.” 

“What did you do that for? Didn't 
you see there was no address on the | 
envelope?” 


‘I saw dere wuz no writin’ on de 
"velope, but I ‘lowed yuh did dat on} 
pu’pose, sos I couldn't tell who yuh! 
wuz writin’ to.” i 


Even Germans appear to be getting 
a dim inkling tnat they are hurting! 
themselves incalculably more than us 
by the promiscuous dropping of bombs | 
from the clouds on the heads of the 
non-combatant population of opea 
towns and country villages. Their 
neadquarters have got into the way of 
accompanying their grossly mendac- 
ious account of these raids with the 
explanation that they are “reprisals” 
for some similar act committed at 
their expense.—Weekly Scotsman, 


Forest fires can be prevented by: 
Never leaving a camp fire until it is 
out. : 

Never make a camp fire in leaves, 
rotten wood, or against a log. 
_ Never tossing away burning 
Matches or tobacco. : 

Never burning brush, grass, or 
slashing in a dry season. 

ES 

The life of soldiers’ uniforms under 
normal conditions is about three 
months. It is nearer there weeks than 
three months at the front, however. 


W. N, U, 1062 


Value of Straw 


Its Value as a Fertilizer Should be 


Better Understood 


A ton of wheat straw contains an 
average of 10 pounds Of nitrogen, 4.8 
12.6 
‘the elements have 
a commercial value of about $2.14 at 


pounds of phosphorus, 
pounds of potash. 


ana 


the present price of fertilizers. Oat 
straw contains about 11.6 pounds of 
nitrogen, 6 pounds of phosphorus and 
85.4 pounds of potash, or $3.29 worth 
of commercial fertilizers per ton, and 
barley straw contains about 14 pounds 
of nitrogen, 4 pounds of  phos- 
phorus, and 21.2 pounds of potash, or 
a commercial value of $3.05. From 
these figures one can readily see the 
enormous amount of plant food that 
is taken from the soil in the United 
States every year in the form of 
straw o fthe above cereals, Far too 
little of it is ever returned, The straw 
of other cereal crops, such as rye, 
buckwheat, etc.,, also contains much 
fertilizing value, which is too seldom 
utilized. 

If we concede ‘the value of straw 
the next question is how to utilize it 
in the most economical way. Much 
of it, especially on the small farms, 
can be used for bedding the stables. 
Straw is a good absorbent and will 
take up much of the liquid manure 
which would otherwise be lost and 
which in itself is of the highest ferti: 
lizing value. Both straw and manure 
can then be returned to the soil 
in the best condition. 

On large farms where it is impos- 
sible to use al] the straw for bedding, 
the grain should be threshed so that 
the straw will be built in a lot where 
the livestock can have access to it 
without extra handling. The horses, 
cattle and sheep will eat much of the 
straw during the winter months and 
what they will not eat, they tear down 
and tramp in under their feet, and 
manure will be the result. 

Straw is not only beneficial for the 
plant food it returns to the soil, but 
it also increases the water holding 
capacity. It holds the plant food in 
the soil, and prevents it from being 
leached out by the winter rains which 
often cause a considerable loss. It 
also prevents erosion. 


A By-Product of a War 


Hessian Fly Supposed to Have Been 
Brought Here by Hessian Troops 
of Revolutionary Fame 


The Hessian fly, of which we begin 
to hear early in the spring, with sup- 
plementary information as the season 
advances, is no newcomer to. the 
United States, observes the Indian- 
apolis News. The fly was first noticed 
on Staten Island, N.Y., in 1776, and is 
supposed to have been introduced into 
the United States during the Revolu- 
tionary war by the Hessian troops, 
and hence the name. 

The fly spread rapidly over New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
and before the end of the eighteenth 
century had crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains, This gnat or midge, the 
body of which is about a tenth of an 
inch long, is very destructive to grain, 
especially wheat. The fly has two 
broods yearly, in the spring and in 
the autumn. It lays its eggs, twenty- 
five or thirty, in the leaf of the young 
plant. Four days of warm weather 
hatch the brood, and the larvae crawl 
near the ground, where they fix them- 
selves to the main stalk. Here they 
suck the sap, and the plant withers 
and dies. 

The larvae in five or six weeks be- 
come ful] grown flies. Fortunately for 


'e hiessian fly has 
enemies, parasitic insects, which prey 
upon the larvae; otherwise the ef- 


forts to keep down the increase by 
burning the stubble would amount to 
little. Among these enemies is the 
ichneumen fly, So called after the mon 
goose, which is the special foe of 
snakes and rats. 


Wood Supply 

A supply of wood sufficient for our 
future needs will be the result of: 

1—Reducing the per capita 
sumption. 

2—Protecting the forests from fire. 

3—Increasing the annual growth per 
acre through the practice of forestry. 

By greater economy in the use cf 
wood the per capita consumption 
could easily be reduced from the pre- 
sent figure of 260 cubic feet to 15) 
or even 100 cubic feet without hard- 
ship. We use only half the total vol- 
ume of the tree and waste the other 
half. 


coa- 


A British officer writes: “I have 
seen and heard large numbers (eig t 
in one old gardem) of nightingales liv- 
ing and singing where our guns are in 
position. Ag 1 write I can hear tho 
blackb.rds and thrushes singing, and 
the sparrows are carrying large pieces 
of straw about as though nothing were 
happening—and yet at the centre one 
of the heaviest cannorudes-1 have 
ever heard is in progress not three 
miles away, and the guns are firing on 
both sides and bexind this old chateau 
where I am writing.” 


A Long Line of Breeding 
In a recent number of Poultry Life 
the editor, Miller Purvis, gives an ac- 
count of a White Plymouth Rock hea 
bred by him, that as a pullet won a 
place in the Portland, Ore., show, was 
then presented to the Idaho Agrtcul- 


Deeds that Stirred 


at Ypres 
(By the Canaviau necord Officer) 
(Contiiued From Last Week) 


two privates of the 48th Highianders 


commarded by Lieut-Col. Lipseti, 
yul Winnipeg Rifles, 8th Battaion, 
| perished ‘n the fumes, and it was no- 
/uced tnat ther taces pecame blue im- 
mediateiy alter dissvlution, The Royal 
Hignsanuers of Montreal, 18th Bat- 
lation, and the 48th Miguianders, 16th 
battauion, were More especially alfect- 
cl by the discharge. ‘he Koyal Migh 
janaers, (Lough considerably shake, 
remained immovsblc upon their 
ground. The 48th Highlanders, waich 
no doubt received a more poisonous 
discharge, were tor the moment dis- 
mayed, and, indeed, their trench, ac- 
cording to the testi—ony of very hard- 
ened soldiers, became intolerable. 

The battalion retired from the 
trench, but for a very short distance, 
and tor a very short time. In a few 
moments. they were again their own 
men, 
pied the trenches which they had mo- 
mentarily abandoned, 

In the cource of tne same night the 
3rd Brigaue, which had already dis- 
played a resource, a gall.ntry, and a 
tenacity for which no eulogy could be 
ercessive, was exposed (and with. it 
the whole allied cause) to a peril still 
more formidable. It has been ex- 
piained, and, indeed, the fundamental 
situation made the peri clear, that 
several German divisions were at- 
tempting to crush or drive back this 
devoted Brigade, and in any eveit 
to use their enormous numerical sup- 
eriority, to swecp around and oOver- 
whelm its left wing. At some point 
in the line which cannot bo preciseiy 
determined, the last attempt partially 
succeeded, and in the course of this 


unsupported ieft to the Brigade, and, 
slipping in between the wood and St. 
Julien, added to the turturing anxic- 
ties of the long-drawn struggie by the 
appearance, and, indeed, for the mo- 
ment the reauty, rt isolation from the 
Brigade base. 

In the exertions mado by the 3rd 
Brigade during this supreme crisis, it 
is almost impvssible to single out a bat- 
talion without injustice to others, put 
though the efforts of the Royal High- 
landers of Montreal, 13th Battalion, 
were only equal to those of the othr 
battalions who did such heroic se.- 
vice, it so happened by chance that 
the f..te of some of its officers a:*- 
tracted special attention. Major wor- 
worthy, alre.dy almost disabled by a 
bullet wourd, was bayoneted and kil.- 
ed while he was rallying his men wi.a 
easy chee-fulness. 

The case of Major McCuaig, of the 
same battalion, was not less glorious, 
although his death can claim no wit- 
ness. This most gallant officer was 
seriously wounded, in a hurriedly- con- 
structed trench, at a moment when it. 
would have Leen possible to remoyd 
him to safety. He absolutely refused 
to move, and continued to guide an. 
encourage Lis men. But the situatioa 
grew constantly worse, and peremp- 
tory orders were received for an im- 
t_ediate withdrawal. 

Those who were compelle] to obey 
them wer. most in--ste-t to carry 
with them, at whatever risk to their 
own mobility and saf ty, an officer to 
whom they were devotediy attacned. 
But he, kaowing, it may be, bettar 
than they ihe exertions which still lay 
in front of them, and unwilling to in- 
flict on chem the disabilities of a 
maimed man, 
ard asked .f them one thing only, that 
there shvuid be given to him as he lay 
alone in the trench two loaded Coit 
revolvers to add to his own which they 
in his right hand as he made his last 
request. And 80, with three revoivers 
ready to his hand for use, a very 
brave officer waited to sell his lifs, 
wounded and rackeu with pin; in aa 
abandoned trench. ‘ 

On. Frida, afternoon the left 
tho Canadian lin> was 
by important reinforcements of 
British tr.ops, amounting to seven 
battalions. Every effort was made 
from first to last to rein.orce the Can- 
adian division with the greatest .pos- 
sible speed and from this time for- 
ward the ‘‘vision also received fur- 
ther assistance on the left, from a 
series of French counter-attacks, 
pushed in a north-easterly direction 
from the *anal bank. 

* But the artillery fire of the enemy 
continually grew in intensity, and it 
became more and more evident that 
the Canadian salient could no longer 
be mainta-ne4d against .the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers by which 
it was assailed. Slowl,, stubbornly, 
and contesting ever. ;ard, the defend- 
ers gave ground until the salient grad- 
ually receded from the apex, near the 
point wher it had orginally aligned 
with the French, and fell back upun 
St. Julien. Soon it beeame evident 
that even St. Julien, exposed to fire 
from right to left, wa: no longe? 
tenable. F 

The 3rd Brigade was therefore or- 
dered to retreat further south, selling 
every yard cf ground as dearly as it 
| had done since five o'clock on Thurs- 
day. But it was -fourd impossible, 
without hazarding far larger: forces, 
to disentangle detachments” of the 


uf 


tural college and there made a recor1| Royal -Hig'slanders of Montreal, 13th 
of 218 eggs in a year, notwithstanding | paitalion, and of the Royal Montreal 


the fact that taking her to a fair in 
the fall stopped her laying 


Regiment, 1‘th Batta‘ion. The Br!- 


weeks. Mr, Purvis, who says he keeps|too soo:, to move back. 


only a very few White Rocks, and has 
none to sell, tellg us that this hen i 


It left these units with hearts as 
heavy as hose with which his com- 


the British Empire 


The Glorious Stand of the Canadians 


lt is perdups Worth mentioning that 


woo .ound their way into the trenches 


They advanced on and occu-: 


critical struggle, Germa. troops in 
considerable, though not in over-| 
whelming, numbers swung past the 


very resolutely refuse , | 


strengtLened | 


come master of the village the sul- 
jent and persistent rifle fire which sur- 
vived showed that they were not yet 
master of the Canadian rearguard. if 
they died, they died worthily of Can- 
ada, 

The enforced retirement of the 8rd 
Brigade (and to have .tayed longer 
would have 4. en madness) reprodu.- 
ed for the 2nd Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier-.eneral Curry, in a sin- 
gularly exact fashion the position of 
the 3rd Brigade itself at the moment 
of the withdrawal of the French. The 
2nd Brigade, it must be remembered, 
had retained the whole line of 
trenches, roughl- 2,600 yards, which 
it was holding at 5 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon, supported by the ‘n 
comparable exertions of the 8rd Bri- 
gade, and by the highly hazardous 
deployment in which necessity had in- 
volved that Brigade. 

The 2nd Brigade had maintained its 
lines. It now devolved on General Cur- 
ry, commanding this brigade, to re- 
peat the tactical maroeuvres’ with 
which, earlier in the fight, the 8rd 
Brigade had adapted itself to the 
flank movement of overwhelming 
numerical guperiority. He flung his 
left flank round south, and his record 
is that in the very crisis of this im- 
mense struggle he held his line of 
trenches till Sunday he had _ not 
on Sunday afternoon he had not 
abandoned his trenches. There were 
none left. They had been obliterated 
by artillery. ‘ 

He withdrew his undefeated troops 
from the fragments of his field forti- 
fications, and the hearts of his m:n 
were as completely unbroken as the 
parapets of his trenches were com- 
pletely proken. In such a brigade it 
is invidious to single out any battal- 
ion for special praise, but it is per- 
haps necessary to the story to point 
out that Lieut.-Colonel. Lipsett, com- 
manding the 90th Winnipeg Rifles, 8th 
Battalion of the 2nd Brigade, held the 
| extreme left of the brigade position at 
| the most critical moment. , 
| The battalion was expelled from the 
| trenches carly on Friday morning by 
|an emission of poisonous gas, but re- 
covering in three-quarters of an how 
jit counter-attacked, retook -the 
trenches it had abandoned, and pay 
|oneted the enemy.” And after the 3rd 
Brigade had been foreed to retires, 
| Lieut.-Colonel Lipsett héld his posi- 
| tion, though his left was in the air, 
|until two British regiments filled up 
| the gap on Saturday night. 

The individual fortunes of these two | 
brigades have brought -us to the 
tevents of Sunday afternoon, but it is 
necessary, to make the story complete, 
to recur for a morient to the events 
)of the morning. After a very formid- | 
able attack, the enemy succeeded in 
|capturing the village of St. Julien, 
which has so often been referred to 
| in describing the fortunes of the Caa- 
acian left. This success opened up 1 
new and very menacing line of ad- 
vance, but by tiis time further rein- 
forcements had arrived. 

Here again, it became evident that 
the tactical necessities of the situa- 
tion dictated an offensive movemeit 
as the surest method of arresting fur- 
ther progress. General Alderson, who 
was in command of the reinforce- 
ments, accordingly directed that an 
advance should be made by another | 
British brigade which had _ been! 
brought up in support. The attack 
was thrus*: through the Canadian left 
and centre, and as the troops making it 
swept on, many of them going to cer 
tain death, they paused an instant, 
and, with deep-throated cheers for 
Canada, gave the fivst indication to 
}tue Le v.sion of the warm admiration 
which tieir exerticns had excitej in 
the British Army. 

The advance was indeed costly, but 

it was made with a devotion which 
|could not be denied, The story is one 
{of which the Brigade may be proud, 
but it does not b -iong to the special 
acco of the fortunes of the Canad- 
ian contingent. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to notice that the attack suc- 
| ceeded in its object, and the Germaa 
jadvanée along tue line momentarily 
|; threatened, was arres‘ed. 
. We had reached, in describing the 
the events of the afternoon, the points 
‘at which the trencles of the 2nd Bri- 
gade had been completely destroyed, 
this brigade, the 8rd Brigade, and the 
considerable reinforcements which by 
this time filled the-gap between thie 
two brigades, were gradually drivea 
| figating every yard upon a line. run- 
ning. roughly from Fortuin, ;south of 
St. Julien, in a north-easterly direction 
towards Passchendaele. Here the two 
brigades were relieved bytwo British 
as (rituful, and alas! as costly as sold- 
iers have ever been called upon to 
make. , 

Monday, morning broke bright and 
vlear and found the Canadians behind 
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learn, when the time allows the com 
plete co-relation of diaries, the exact 
part whici. each unit played in these 
unforgettable days, It is rather acci- 
dent than special distinction which 
has made it possible to select individ- 
ual battalions for mention. 

It would not be right to close even 
this account withont a word ot tribute 
to the auxiliary services. The signal- 
lers were always cool and resourceful, 
The telegraph and telephone wires 
were being constantly cut, and many 
belonging to this service rendered up 
their jives in the discharge of ther 
duty, carrying out repairs with the 
most. complete calmness 
positions. The despatch carriers, as 
usual, behaved with the greatest brav- 
ery. Theirs is a lonely life, and very 
often a lonely death, One cycle mess- 
enger lay on the ground badly woun- 
ed. He stopped a passing officer and 
delivered his message, with some vo-- 
bal instructicns, ‘hese were coher- 
ently gives, but he swooned almost 
before the words were out of his 
mouth. 

The artillery never flagged in ‘he 
sleepless struggle in which so mucn 
depended upon its exertions. Not a 
Canadian gun was iost in the long 
battle of retreat. And the nature of 
the position renders’ guch a record 
very remarkable. One battery of four 
guns found itself in s.c. a situatio 
that it was compelled to turn two of 
its guns difectly about und fire on the 
enemy in positions aimost diametrical- | 
ly opposite. 

It is not possille ir this account to 
attempt a description of the serviees 
rendered by the Canadian engineers 
or the medical cor) s. . Their member 
rivalled in coolnoss, enduratice | an 
valour the Canadianf infantry, whose 
comrades they were, and it‘is hoped 
in separates communications to do jus- 
tice to both t.ese brilliant services. 

No attempt has been made in this 
cescription to explain the recent oper- 
ations except in so fa as théy spring 
from—or are connected with—the for- 
tunes of the Canadian Division’ It is 
certain thal tha. exertions of the 
troops who reinforced, an. later re- 
lieved,’ the Canadiais wer) not less 
glorious, but thé long drawn-out strug- 
.°2 is a lesson to the, whole empire. 
“Arise, O Israel.’ The empire is en- 
gaged in a struggle without quarter, 
and without ‘compromise, against ‘an 
enemy still superbly, organized, still 
immensely powerful; ~ still. confident 
that its strenzth is. the mate ‘of its 
necessities. To arms, then,,and stii 
toarms! In Great Britain, in Canada, 
in Australia, there is need, and there 
ig need now, of a COmmunity organiz- 
ed alike ‘in military and industrial co- 
operation. ses 

shat our. countrymen in, Canada, 
while their hearts are-still bleeding, 
wil] answer every call which is male 
upon them we well know. 

The graveyard of Canada in Fla:- 
ders is large. It is very large. Those 
who lie there have left their mortal 
remains on alien soil. To Canada 
they have bequeatled their memories 
and their glory. 

“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solmen round 
Tke bivouac of the dead.” 


W. M. AITKEN. 


The Big Shells 
Cause Greatest Havoc’ 


| 


Seven-eighths of Wounds in Galicia 
Made by Large Calibre Gun 


Missiles 
Seven-eighths of the wounds in the 
Galician nghting were caused by 


shells, half of woich were tired from 
big calivre guns, said Surgeon-Major 
Lesghintseft to an Interviewer. 

“Bullets play no part pow,” he con- 
tinued, “and the infantryman’s rifle | 
is a toy. Infantry merely occupies} 
the trenches the cannon have won.” 

‘lost devastating of all are the new 
skoda sheils of tue Germanic allies, | 
which are 18 inches in diameter and | 
Wegh 2,800 pounds. ‘he skoda how-| 
itzer shoots at a high «angle and its) 
slfell penctrates 20 feet into sott| 
earth before exploding. It explode; | 
two seconds after striking. These 
howitzers do not resemble the Krupp 
mortars of the same calibre, to which 
they are said to be superior in every 
way. 

When a skoda shell hits it mea.s 
death to everything within a radius 
of 150 yards and even farther off. 
The pressure of its gas rips open the 
bomb proof shelters and catches 
those who escape the metal frag- 
ments and flying debris. This gas 
enters the body cavities and tears 
flesh asunder, sometimes stripping 
the men of their clotnes. Of course 
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in exposed | of a great 


the men in the immediate neighbor- 


the firing line. But this day, too, was 
to bring its anxieties, The attack wag 
still pressed, and it became necessary 
to ask Brigadier-General Curry wheth- 
er. he could’ once mere call on his 
shrunken Lrigade.,  - ; 

{iP ne men are tired,” this indomit- 
able soldier replied,..“but they are 
ready and glad-.to. go again to the 
trenches:,” And so once more, a hero 
leading heroes, the general marched 
back the men of the 2nd Brigade, re- 
duced to a quarter of its origifal 
strength, to the very apex of the line 
as it existed at that moment, 

This position he held all day Mon- 
day; on Tuésday he was still occupy- 
ing reserve trenches, and on Wednes- 
day was relieved and retired to billets 
in the rear, 

Such, in the most general outline, is 
the story of a great and glorious feat 
of arms.. A story told so soon after 
the event, while rendering bare justice 
to units whose doings fell under the 


for 8ix|ade was ordered, and not a moment| eyes of particular observers, must do 


less than justice to others who played 
their part—and all did—as gloriously 
as those whose special activities it is 


line bred, “no new blood having been|y, aes had said farewell to Major Mc-| possible even at this stage to describe. 


used in the strain to which she Be- 
longs for about 18 years. 


Cuaig. The German tide rolled, indeed, 


But the friends of man who fought in 


During all] over the deserted village but for sey-| other bittalions may be content in 


this time the original blood has been] eral hours after the enemy had be-|the knowledge thet they, too, shall 


used, and defective individuals rigid- 
ly rejected from the breeding pen.” 


“Some men are go callous.” 

“How now?” 

“My husband deliberately took a 
pair of socks I was knitting for the 
poor soldiers and wore them. Said he 
hadn't any.” 
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hood of the explosion are annihilated. 

So fierce is the heat of the explo- 
sion of the shells that it melts rifle 
barrels as if they had been struck 
by lightning. 


There are now living in cities many 
men with fair sized families who have 
had experience in truck farming, and 
who are paying as much as $200 per 
year rental for a house and small lot. 
An equally good home, with twenty 
acres of land suitable for truck farm- 
13g. might be had in the country at 
ower rental and be quite capable of 
yielding even larger net returns for 
the family than would the city occu- 
pations, remarks a bulletin issued by 
the Seed Branch, Ottawa 


“Madam,” said ithe tattered and 
torn supplicant to the benevolent lady 
who.answered his timia rap at the 
door,” have you any old clothes you 
can Spare for an unfortunate victim 
of the Wuropean war?” 

“I think I have, my poor man! But 
how does this happen? You cannot 
have been in the war surely.” 5 

“No, madam,” humbly replied the 
sufferer; “but my wife has sent all my 
clothes to the Belgians.” 


SE TEA‘ good tea’ 


—— 


Canada’s Building 


American Paper Pays Tribute to the 

Canadian Exhibit as the Panama 

; Fair 

Citizens in the United States wh) 
go to the exposition at dan r rancisco 
will return with increased isspect tor 
Canada and the Canadian goverument, 
tuanks to the great puLaug and tue 
extraordinary uve exdiit tat repre- 
sent Canadas power, ‘ 

There never was geen a more com- 
plete, insp.ciug exnivit of the wonuers 
country, ‘ 

The Canadians have gone to the 
thing tueulseives, tuey have eclipsed 
compieeiy Lue exhiouws of every one 
of Gur indiviuuai S.ales, ANd tuat 
putting it very mildiy, 

very Canadian certainly 
Visit tue rauaua-Pacitic 
if only to conirm the opiion he 
probaviy ‘\oids tha: Canaua is 
wonderiul piace and its yovernment a 
Maguiucelt and Capavie governmen’ 

In addition to Cauadians, represen- 
t@uves our Very state and eveiy 
county in the United states snow 
make ‘t a point to spend a thougit- 
ful.day in tae Canada pounding. 

Tley will learn there wat it is 
possivie fore a peopie not atraid »f 
“paternalism of government infuence” 
to dO wonders lor the building up oi a 
country. 

Anau they will see splendid work 
done. by private corporations, rail- 
roads aud others, unuer proper and 
eusGient control by the people. 

‘The Canadian’ building is a mag- 
nificent, dignitied -structure; its em- 


shoulu 
exposition, 


‘ployees are inteligent, courteous, weil 


cuosen men, 
Marvetously ingenious and striking 


exhibits tell the story of the great 
nation that lies north of us... Canada 
is an empire of strength, beauty, 


prosperity and unlimited possibilities, 

Intelligent citizens of this nation 
will rejoice in that Canadan_ exhibi- 
tion, with its mafly proofs of Canad. 
ian intelligence, energy, good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship. 

Every citizen of the United State: 
should be glad to know that we have 
as our brother on the north a peopie 
so powerful, a realm so vast anu 
prosperous, A 

Forever there can be between the 
United States and Canada _ oni 
friendly feeling and pbrotuerly rivalry 
_The Canadians, at great expenso 
and with great intelligence, hays 
sent to our exposition a demonstra: 
tion of their power and ability. Every 
American should make it a point to 
study it. And every one who knows 
the difficulty of developing a new 
country will bow reverently to tha 
power that Canada displays. 

The exhibition made cannot proper- 
ly be described. It is your duty to 
see it. 

It shows the beginning of man’s 
work in a wild country, the fores*, 
the animals, the wilderness. And ‘t 
shows man conqvering tae earth, 
making his home of the forest, his 
fertile fields of the rough plains, his 
servants of the waterfalls and of his 
happiness in independence and free 
government. 

A wonderful empire is Canada, not 
a part if England, but a_ greater 
England. The people of this country 
should be grateful for the exhibition 
that Canada has sent to us. 

See the Canada building if you can 
and all the other wonders of the 
Panama exposition, and all the 8won- 
ders of this great country that lies 
between.—Los Angeles Herald. 

Warm Wallis Keep Clean 

The reason that lath and plaster 
walls become streaked is explained 
by John Aitken in Nature as due to 
tue tendency of hot air to deposit its 
dust on cold surfaces; and the colder 
tue surface the Weaker the power of 
resistance. So where the laths pro- 
tect the plaster from the cold out- 
side the piaster receives less deposit 
of dust than where it is between the 
laths. 

Wherever a_ hot steam or water 
pipe comes through a wall a vertical 
streak of dust may be seen above it, 
due to the hot air driving the dust 
against the cold wail, hooms that 
are heated by open grates are much 
less dusty than those heated by ra_i- 
ators, because in the former the fur- 
Liture is heated principally by radie- 
tion, and »eing warmer than the air, 
it repels the particles of dust instead 
of catching them, while in the latter 
the air heats the furniture and in go 
doing deposits its dust on it, ‘ 

Rooms lighted by electricity keep 
clean longer than those heated by 
gas, simply because the light is al- 
most cold, 

-t has been summed up as. follows: 
“Any surface hotter than the air 
keeps free from dust,” 


A teacher wrote to a little girl's 
mother asking her to see that the 
child studied her lessons. Next day the 
teacher inquired: “What did you 
mother say about the note, Rosie?” 

TLe child replied: “Ma said she 
didn’t know geogruphy an’ she got a 
husband; my aunt didn’t know geog- 
raphy an’ she got a husband, an’ you 
know geography an’ no one will have 
you.” Sie 

——t - 

A Hebrew yeddier rapped timidly 
at the kitchen entrance. 

Mrs..Cartel,;-very angry at being 
interrupted’ in .her washing, flung 
open the door and glowered at him. 

“Did ye wish to see me?” she de- 
manded in threatening tones. 

The pecdler ba¢ked off a few steps. 
“Vell, if I did,” he assured her with 
an apologetic erp “I got my vish; 
thank you.” dé 


Young Lady #(at Palm Beach, look- 
ing at the stars)—Isn’t that Ursa 
Major? BG 


Southern Genitleman—Colonel, “it 
you please, miss. 
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‘BETTER SOCIAL CONDITIONS 10 
KEEP TRE YOUTH ON THE FARM 


i USE THE SCHOOL HOUSE FOR THE FARMERS’ CLUB 


~The Rural Church,and 


vs 


Many changes have taken place in 
Canadian tarming conditions during 
the past fifty years, and not the least 
among these changes is that in con- 
nection with the social life in the 
rural community. Time was when 
the farmer's gon seemed to be quite 
_ content to remain upon the farm and 
follow in the footsteps of his father, 
plowing and tillimg the soil and 
sowing the seed in the epringtime, 
and gathering harvest in autumn. 
During later s there has been a 
_ decided = town | movement 
- young people from the country, which 
| 18 still going on in spite of “Back 
to the Land” and “Stay on tne Farm” 
campaigns which various quar- 
ters have recently been in evidence. 
‘here have been numerous. reasons 
assigned for the change, no one of 
whicn tully explains the cause of this 
townward trend, Pernaps the basal 
factor in bringing about the change is 
an economic one, but it is quite prob- 
abie that it ig something the same 
- as is familiamy known in medical 
parianee as a complication of  dis- 
eases, or, in other words, a combina- 
tion of c.rcumstamees and conditions 
have led many of our brightest and 
best farm boys and girls to the city. 
There are bright and shining ex- 
. amples of those who have made good, 
but tnere are many others of those 
who go, who often leave better homes 
than they find in the city, often per- 
form harder tasks than at home, of- 
ten endure hardships, privation and 
financial embarrassment, aii tor tue 
sake of the something in the city 
which seems to be jacking in country 
life. It may be that the younger people 
+ in the country place too high a value 
on tue glitter and glare of city life, 
“and do not appreciate nor truly un- 
derstand the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities o! country life. ‘There is 
abundant beauty and interest in na- 
ture surrounding those who dwell in 
the country, but with many, all na- 
ture is so intimately blent with as- 
sociations of -toil that it cannot be 
looked upon with pleasure. Wita 
many, too, these sensibilities have 
never been awakened. 

Trained to do so, the country youth 
would look upon nature diftierentiy. 
The place and time to exert an in- 
fluence in this direction is in the 
public school when the children are 
young. The teaching should be done, 
too, by better paid, and, consequently 
less migratory teachers than we now 
have in many of our country school, 
who should be qualified to give the 
country boys and girls a more ade- 
quate training for life in the coun- 
try. The chiidren should be trained 
to live a fuller and richer life as well 
as taught to read and write. This .s 
something for the parents themselves 
to consider and act upon, and which 


should not ‘be left entirely to the 
schoolmen, ¢ 
The opportunities for social re- 


creation and enjoyment in rural parts 
are often undeveloped and almost en- 
v.reiy neglected. It should be remem- 
bered by thesparents that young peo- 
ple are you people wherever they 
are found, and those in the country 
enjoy a good time as well as those in 
the city. They like to mingle with 
their fellows, and opportunity should 
be given for them to do so. The 
country homes should be thrown open 
more freqvently to young peoples’ 
gatherings§S of various kinds. We of- 
ten hear’the older folks describe the 
good old times of long ago when men- 
tion is frequently made of the par- 
ing, sewinz, husking, and _ quilting 
bees, and the barn raisings, spelling 
matches, singing schools, etc. These 
all afforded and were intended to 
afford opportunity for social inter- 
course. Whore are they now? What 
have we in their place True, we 
have some things now whic. we had 
not then, as, for example, the tele- 
phone, automobile or rubber tired 
buggy. The telephone may account 
in part for the smaller number of 
social gotherings in some places, In 
some districts the social side of farm 
life is not overlooked and there are 
various meetings and entertainments 
of a social nature, but the good old 
time sociability is not general 
enough. The homes in many instances 
are not homelike and attractive as 
they ought to be. It is there that the 
training of mankind begins, so tet it 
not be a darkened, narrow, cheerless 
place, that invites narrowness and 
discontent in the individual, but let it 
be a place that promotes that which is 
highest, noblest and best in man, a 


the School Should be Reconstructed with 
" the Purpose in View of Restoring a Normal Social Life, 
Which is now Believed to be Generally Lacking 


centre from which light, 
happiness radiate. Let the home be 
thrown open occasionally in order 
that the young people may entertain 
their friends, 

Clean and who:esome sport, indulg- 
ed in to a reasonable extent, is as 
good for the country boys and girls 
as for those who live in the city. 
The writer has heard some strenuous 
protests registered when the boy 
wanted to go to the circus or to a 
football or baseball match. Why 
should they not go once in a while? 
Is it not better that they should have 
a day off now an. then, and as a 
result go about their work more 
cheerfully on the farm than that they 
should be deprived of all forms of 
Sport until they are old enough to 
say for themselves what they shall 
do, and then have them leave home to 
Stay away for good. 

Playgrounds and recreation centres, 
organized for adults as well as for 
children, .re appearing everywhere. 
It has been found that play is not 
only a means of happiness, but is 
essential as a means of a strong phys- 
ical and mental development, and 
also serves to break up the routine 
of institutional life. Activity along 
these lines has been, so far, confined 
largely to cities, but one day these 
things will receive attention by thoss 
who dwell in rural parts. 


Places of informal association have 
a greater value in socializing than 
the appointed meeting places of the 
people. In recent social surveys it 
has been discovered that the places 
of casual meeting are almost exclu- 
sively places of business, such as 
stores, barber shops, 


joy and 


in the country are, it must be admit- 
ted, a wholly insufficient socializing 
experience. It is bad enough for the 
men but it is much worse for the 
women. They, in many 
are deeply in the rut of “stay at 
home.” Replies to an enquiry re- 
cently conducted in the United States 
indicate that while some farm women 
are cheerful, happy and contented, 
many complain bitterly about the 
long hours,. isolation and lack of soc- 
ial recreation found on the farm. 

‘Why should the school houses be 
used only a few hours each day by 
the children? There is no reason why 
they should not be the farmers club 
houses and form the social centres 
for the adults. They are built and 
paid for and all ready for use. In 
places of business one hears nothing 
but economic commonplaces 
the substance of conversation and 
discussion is conditional by environ- 
ment the meeting in the .chool for 
social, literary, and musical purposes 
would certainly have an elevating ia- 
fluence upon those participating. 

Economic processes have had much 
to do in bringing about the condition 
of affairs so complained of today. 
The tendency of farmers to retire to 
the city and the departure of the 
young people to seek their fortunes 
in the city, have dissolved the rural 
household and undermined the traai- 
tional country home. So far there 
has been little in the way of recon- 
struction. Without a reconstruction 
the rural househol. cannot be made 
stable. The church and the school 
should be reconstructed with the pur- 
pose in view of restoring a normal 
social life, which would mean the 
building of a new country home in 
which the son would succeed the fath- 
er, and the daughter be contented 
to remain, This must be accompan- 
ied by an economic change, and the 
farmer must learn by better educa- 
tional methods, by contract with his 
successful neighbors, and by demon- 
strations, how to improve the quality 
and quantity of the products from his 
farm while maintaining or increasing 
the fertility of his soil. Better meth- 
ods of agriculture and of business 
co-operation will relieve the indus- 
trial and economic elements of the 
situation, while an awakened church, 
an improved and more of:en used 
school, and a richer and .. more in- 
spiring community life would tend to 
make social conditions centripetal 
rather than centrifugal and would 
hasten the day when the farmer will 
be recognized as of the true aristo- 
cracy of the nation.—I*, C. Nunnick, 
agriculturist, commission of conserva- 
pe) Ottawa, in Family Herald, Mont- 
real, 
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New English Saving Plan 


Lioyds Bank Now Accepts Deposits 
as Small as Twenty-four Cents 


The latest departure of Lloyds 
Bank in offering facilities at all of its 
880 branches in England and Wales 
for the deposit of small savings from 
one shilling upwards will be watched 
with great interest by bankers gener- 
ally. Hitherto savings banks have 
been regarded as semi-philanthropic 
institutions, where the expenses oblit- 
erate much chance of proiit. 

It is not expected that much busi- 
ness of the savings bank kind will be 
done in London, one difficulty being 
the necessity of keeping open till 7 
or 8 o'clock in the evening to meot 
the convenience of depositors. But it 
is quite likely that the branches ouc 
side London, other than those of the 
old Wilts apd Dorset, may get consid- 
erable custom. 

. So far as could be ascertained on in- 

quiry, the allowance to depositors will 
not be fixed, but will cary in accord- 
ance with the value of money. For 
the present it is to be the deposit rate 
of country banks, which is now 2% 
per cent, as st the 2 per cent. 
allowed by London institutions. As 
regards withdrawals, they will be per- 
mitted without notice up to $20, but 
for amoutns of $25 and upwards ten 
days’ notice will be required. 


A high official at the head offices 
at Lloyds in Lombard street explained 


that the new scheme was not put ofr- 
ward to capture depositors or business 
from otaer banks, 

“The .dea at the root of tre 
scieme,” he said, “is to encourage 
those whose earnings are now larger 
than usuai to save part of their extra 
income, so that if employment shoull 
slacken and wages sink in the future, 
they may have something in hand 
with which to meet these contingen- 
cies,” 


Watering Destroys Road 

Watering the roads keeps down the 
dust so long as the moisture remains, 
but the constant application of water 
washes away the valuable binding ma- 
terial, thus destroying the road and 
making repairs necessary, 

Watering the road means 
case, that all night long and all day 
Sunday the disease-laden dust is 
blown about, causing eye, throat and 
tubercular troubles, as well as de- 
stroying lawns, shrubbery, fruit, furn- 
ishings, merchandise, etc. 

Oiling the road eliminates the dust, 
hardens and makes the road practi. 
cally waterproof, retaining the pre- 
cious binding material on the road, 
where it belongs, thus extending the 
life of the road and cutting out largely 
the cost of repairs. 

Oiling tthe road means that it actu- 
ally costs less than watering, accord- 


in any 


To Control 


covered. 
should be practiced with great care 


mills, blac’:- 

, advisable to dise in the fall and spring 
smith shops, elevators, or places of for the following crop, rather than 
necessity as the railway station and 1 TI i 
post office. These casual meetings pet \ere if one objection to this 


bite a tua 
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Drifting Soils 
Drifting Soils My be Held by Crop 
Rotations. 

This is a very serious, problem in 
some localities. Under the present 
method of grain farming in Western 
Canada the problem of controlling 
drifting soils is increasing. Summer 
tailowing and grain cropping reduce 
the humus content in the soil and 
change a productive soil into one sub 
ject to drifting. A test made py the 
department of soils at the Manitoba 
Agricultural college proved that a 
soil which had been cultivated for 30 
core had lost 18, per cent. of the 

umus. There are also other very in- 
jurious conditions resulting from this 
reduction of humus, 

The only permanent method of pre- 
venting soils from drifting is to re 
store and in some cases increase the 
‘umus content. This can be done b: 
following a proper crop rotation an 
returning all manure, stubble and 
straw to the land. As it is usually 
not advisable for a farmer to seed 
down to grass or clover all his land 
which may be subject to drifting, he 
must look for other means of treac- 
‘ment. : R 

Watch the summer fallow. If soil 
subject to wind must be’ fallowed, the 
plowing had better be done as late as 
possible and _ still before the weed 
seeds are mature, say from June 20 to 
30. Seed at once to oats or barley or 
a mixture of the two at the rate of two 
or: three pecks per acre. When the 
grain is well started allow it to be 
pastured off. The tramping of the 
stock will pack the land and the 
roots of the crop will hold the soil in 
place. If the soil is a light, sandy 
loam, and quite subject to drifting, 
the crop may be drilled in the stubble 
the tollowing spring or the land may 
} , disced and then seeded. Corn, roots 
or any such crop which takes, the 
place of the summe: fallow, will pre- 
vent drifting by keeping the ground 

In fact, summer fallow 


on such land. 
Do not plow the 


land any oftener 
than absolutely necessary. 


If the land 
has been in grain one year it is often 


method, but; nevertheless, better re- 
sult; are often secured. 
much tillage is often the cause for 
soil drifting. Great care must be ex- 
ercised in harrowing grain after it 
is up on such soil, 

A thin layer of manure, straw or 
litter spread over the field in the 
spring after the crop has been seeded 
will check the drifting. Any such ma- 
terial used as a top dressing will also 
tend to increase the humus in the soil, 
and in that way have a very desirable 
result. The area of lana that can be 
treated in this way will le limited by 
the amount of material. 

It is also advisable when seeding, 
to drill at right angles to the strong 
winds. The direction from which the 
strong winds come will vary in some 
localities, but af a rule they are from 
the southwest, west or northwest, so 
it is best to drill north and south if 
the shape of the field will permit. A 
study of the records of the wind veloc- 
ity showed for April that the strongest 
wind was 40 miles an hour, and from 
the west, for May, that the strongest 
wind was 30 miles an hour from the 
south west. 

Tree planting also has a direct bear- 
ing on this problem, as every tree 
planted on the prairie tends to check 
the wind velocity to a certain extent, 
and as the country becomes older the 
trees will be of great value. 

As already stated, the only perman- 
ent method of overcoming this prob- 
lem igs by crop rotation and mixed 
farming, which, after all, is the one 
permanent method of farming. 


In fact, too 


Danger From Lightning 


Where Not to Stand During a Thun 
der Storm 


Ohio reports 35 thunder storms last 
year, and 62 deatns resulting there- 
trom, From an investigation into at- 
tendant circumstances the following 
suggesbions are sent out by the State 
Agricultural college as worthy of at- 
tention during electrical storms: 

1. It is not safe to stand in a door- 
way: 

z. It is not safe to stand near a 
stove, 

3. Do not stand near cattle. 

4. Do not stand near wire fences, 

In connection with this latter cau- 
tion it should be noted that 85 per 
cent. of the cattle killed by lightning 
were struck when standing near wire 
fences. It is possible to insure pro- 
tection from this danger by running 
wires into the ground from the fence 
every three or four rods. 

Another fact disclosed is that a 
building properly rodded is not so 
likely to be struck, Of the 654 fires in 
one year resulting from lightning 
only one of the burned buildings was 
properiy rodded, or had any rods at 
all. This evidence is further sup- 
ported by the repcrt of an insurance 
company which mentions $5,000,000 
risks on fire insurance and not a 
single loss from buildings properly 
rodded. 

Scientists distinguished two kinds 
of electrical discharges. One type oc- 
curs when there is but a single cloud 
layer, and the discharge is between 
this cloud and the atmosphere of the 
earth, The other type is found when 
there are two cloud layers and the dis- 
c arge is betweea tacm. The single- 
layer discharge is alomst invariably 
carried off by rods; but the double 
layer is not so readily conducted. 
Rods may be attacheu directly to tLe 
sides of buildings without insulation; 
but the ends murt reach down to 
moist earth in order to act properly. 


New Territory North of Siberia 

Valuabie discoveries of new land 
north of Siberia saya Reuter, aave 
been announced as the result of the 
hydrograplical work in those seas of 
the Russian ice breakers, Taimyr and 
Vaigatz, The new territory stretches 
ine some 200 miles—Londoa Chron- 
icle. ‘ 


“Uncle, why did you never marry?” 
“! never found a girl who would 


ing to experience, and everf gallon of , have me.” 
oil used makes the road permanently | “Uncle, somebody's been fooling 
better, It is like eating your cake and | you, Our sex isn't that particular,”— 


yet having it-——Municipal World 


Sketch. 


They Admit 


‘GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES POLICY 


Country’s Guilt 


Prussian Lays Blame for the Eur. 
opean War on the Fatherland 

A certain bold Prussian, name un- 
known, born, by his own confession, 
“on German soil, of an parents, 
German in language and sentiment, 
who loves his country better and more 
than any other,” has recently written 
a startling book called “ ‘J’Accuse von 
Einem Deutschen.” The book has, for 
obvious reasons, been published in 
Switzerland. The tilt of two lan- 

ages was evidently suggested by 

Ola’s famous accusation which 

brought about the public trial of the 
Dreyfus case. The book appeared in 
Germany, where it enjoyed a large 
secret circulation, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the government to confiscate 
it. The first authentic account of 
“‘y’Accuse’ von Hinem Deutschen” 
has been written by one Gordon-Smitb 
for the New York Tribune. He writes 
in part as follows: 

The author not only writes as a 
German, but thinks as one. His rea- 
soning {s that of a German dialectic- 
ian, ee is written by the author not 
against, but for Germany. 

He is a German Liberal. What he 
says does not differ sensibly from the 
language, we are accustomed to hear 
from the leading organs of the Ger- 
man Liberal press, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung or the Berliner Tageblatt, be- 
fore the ware. It is difficult to under- 
stand their complete “volte-face.” 
Perhaps if they were free to write as 
they please we might hear a different 
language from that they now employ. 
The author of “J’Accuse” has at any 
rate preserved his independence and 
remained master of his ideas and of 
his pen. 


He declares—and proves—that the 
war was plotted, prepared and declar- 
ed by the German military party. It 
had its precursors and its prophets; 
General Bernhardi, Treitschke, Fo- 
benius and others. He shows the 
methods used to work on public opin- 
ion, to knead it as one kneads dough. 
He cites the effort made to obtain 
the introduction of international ar- 
bitration and the reduction. of arma- 
ments by the czar, Nicholas Il, and 
proves to demonstration that this ef- 
fort shipwrecked on the unyielding 
opposition of Germany and Austria. 
This checkmated the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the other powers, great and 
small. 

The writer proves that Great Britain 
was untiring in her attempts to bring 
about a simultaneous reduction of 
naval construction, but the Berlin cab- 
inet refused to entertain these pro- 
posals. Why? The author of ‘“J’Ac- 
cuse” gives the reason without hesi- 
tation, “because of all the powers in 
European Germany alone was plotting 
and preparing war.” 

And why did she want war? The 
empire was enjoying an unexampled 
period of economic progress and pros- 
perity. It was known to be th. 
strongest power in Europe, and every- 
body bowed to its will. It developed 
unceasingly its power, its riches, and 
its force. No one dared to face it 
resolutely. This was seen during the 
Morocco crisis and the Balkan wars. 
No one dared to attack it. No one had 
the courage or even the desire. 

But a powerful party in the empire 
dreamed of a still greater omnipotence 
and it managed to make a great peo- 
ple, laborious, intelligent and, at,the 
bottom, peaceful, believe that the war 
was a “Befreiungskriey,” a war of lib- 
eration, like that waged a century be- 
fore against Napoleon. A war of lib- 
eration from what?—from whom? 
This question will never find an an- 
swer. 

Ho examines, in the light of all the 
documents published up to the pres- 
ent time, the action of Austria, of 
Germany, of Russia, of England, and 
of France. For him no doubt subsists. 
Tne German chancellory seized upon 
the crime of Serajevo to let loose on 
Europe a war already decided on in 
principle, the new military law, which 
brought to its maximum the armed 
force of Germany, having then had its 
complete application. He then sums 
up the serr'ed arguments contained in 
the powerfully written pages of his 
book by affirming that “Germany and 
Austria are responsible for the Hur- 
opean war which they provoked know- 
ingly and with premeditation.” * * 

The terrible massacre goes on with- 
out result, p‘ting up daily fresh moun- 
tains of corpses, fresh ruin and dey- 
astation. An end must be made to 
this. The people must impose peace. 

The author, however, demands that 
it shall be a real peace, and not a 
mere arraistice. No clause of the 
treaty of peace shali constitute an act 
of violence, a germ of future conflicts. 
The people must unite, but there musi 
be no annexation. Standing armies 
must be reduced to the numberg ne- 
cessary to prevent and defeat the bel- 
licose enterprises of the peoples who 
do not adhere to this accord. Europe 
has need of a long period of security 
to undertake the work of binding up 
her wounds and extinguishing the hat- 
reds to which the unpardonable ag- 
gression of Germany has given rise. 


Facts About Canada 
400,000,000 Acreniof Good Land is Un- 


touched 


Canada is 18 times as large as Ger- 
many, 18 times the size of lrance, 30 
times the United Kingdcm, twice the 
size of India, 33 times the size of ltaly, 
almost as large as the whole of Eur- 
ope. ’ 

Canada is 111,992 square miles larg- 
er than the United States, including 
Alatka. Canada, 3,729,665; United 
States and Alaska, 3,617,673. 

Canada's area is 2,386,985,395 acres. 

In 1867, the area of the four proy- 
inces entering Confederation was 662,- 
148 square mites. ‘Now the Dominion 
parliament exercises jurisdiction over 
3,729,665 square miles, in nine prov- 
inces, 

Canada’s land area, excluding the 
Territories, the Yukon, and excluding 
swamplands and forests is 1,401,000 
acres, Thirty-one per cent. or 440,- 
000,000 acres, is fit for cultivation. 
Only 36,000,000 acres or 2.6 per cent. is 
under cultivation, though the farm 


OF CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS 


PLANS TO STIMULATE OUR AGRICULTURAL TRADB 


The Scheme Involves the Organization of an Intelligence System 
‘ for the Assistance of Farmers, and the Co-operation of all 
Interests in the Development of the Live Stock Trade 


' Following the announcement which 
appeared in the press that Hon, Mar- 
tin Burrell had initiated a compre- 
hensive markets propaganda in the 
livestock branch of his department, an 
explanation respecting the details of 
that policy will be of interest. The 
scheme involves; “1” The organiza- 
tion of an intelligence system; “2” 
The organization of the farmers for 
co-operative action in gelling; “3” Pro- 
motion of gale by grade and payment 
according to quality; and “4” The co- 
operation of all interests in the de- 
velopment of our livestock trade. 

The intelligence systera to be or- 
ganized will provide for statistics of 
animal populaticn and of production. 
To accomplish this, there will be co- 
operation with the census branch of 
the agricultural departments of the 
provincial governments. 

The work will cover information of 
breeding and feeding operations, sup- 
ply of feed, conditions of stock, when 
marketing is probable and the avail- 
able supplies and where they are. In- 
formation regarding the home and 
foreign markets will be collected and 
this information will be disseminated 
among producers. 

Splendid results have already been 
achieved @n the organization of farm- 
ers for co-operative action in selling 
in the system already in force in the 
handling of eggs in Prince* Edward 
Island, and the policy adopted last 
year in gelling wool. The former 
scheme will be extended to cover all 
provinces while in connection w'ih 
the wool co-operative selling plan, it 
is hoped to devis» improvements 
which will secure for the producers 
the commercial advantages of e- 
ferred sale when the markets warrant 


After the War 


Farming Should be Made More At- 
tractive and Profitable to En- 
courage Rural Devel- 
opment 
The prediction of a large emigration 
to Canada from Europe when the:war 
is over is an additional reason for tak- 
ing stock of agricultural conditions in 
the Dominion, That Canada offers 
abundant productive employment if 
the necessary machinery can be set in 
motion is patent to everybody with 
even a slight knowledge of this coun- 
try’s resources. And having agreed 
that therc will be a heavy immigra- 
tion and that we can find room for all 
who come, the present is the time to 
consider the question of the-class of 
immigrants who are likely to seek 
homes in the new world, their ability 
financially and by experience to adapt 
themselves in a manner that will work 
out successfully under the conditions 
which they will be called upon to 

meet. 

Pioneering as a general thing is ar- 
duous, the results coming slowly even 
for those ctarting with a fair amount 
of capital and backed by experience, 
but nature is generous here, and, pro- 
vided all other things are equal, the 
industrious newcomers should find 
themselves making good progress. lf 
there are conditions, however, which 
tend to retard agricultural progress 
and help to discourage the struggling 
worker, the present is the time to dis- 
cover such influences and endeavor to 
abate their posstble effects. We look 
upon this country as a land favoring 
men of small means, possessing will- 
ingness and a capacity for work, and 
for such there is room for many hun- 
dreds’ ofthousands, Experience teaches 
however, that simply dumping people 
on the land is not always sufficient. 
This country, like every young com- 
munity, has its own peculiar problems 
to work out for itself, though in the 
present instance there are certain as- 
pects of nation-vide significance. For 
intance, it is essential that the cost 
of production should bear no undu>» 
handicaps and that whatever has mili- 
tated against a more rapid extension 
of the cultivated area in the west 
should 
remedied as far as possible. If rural 
development has not been sufficiently 
rapid in the past, what is to make 
farming more attractive and more 
profitable in the future? There is no 
lack of confidence in the country, yet 
the results have not met with the ex- 
pectations of governments and astute 
corporations, In these days of in- 
quiries and commissions, could not 
such a simple and yet vital matter be 
made a subject for investigation be- 
fore this new immigration rush com- 
mences? Almost any man on the 
street will tell you what is wrong, and 
the next man will emphatically ad- 
vance some entirely different cause— 
but that is getting us nowhere.—Sa>- 
katoon Star. 


Mining in Alaska 

Since mining first commenced in 
Alaska in 1880 that country has pro- 
duced $286,000,000 worth of minerals, 
of which $224,000,000 has been in gold, 
$20,000,000 in copper, $2,200,000 in sil- 
ver, and the balance in coal, tin, lead, 
petroleum, etc, Last year the total 
mineral output of Alaska was $19,248,- 
000 as compared with $19,416,000 in 
1913. Uncle Sam, who bought Alaska 
from Russia for a mere song, certain- 
ly got a bargain.—Montreal Journal of 
Commerce, 


— 


A witty Irishman once invited to a 
large dinner party in Dublin in the 
hope that he would amuse and divert 
his host's geusts. But from the be- 
ginning to the end of the dinner he 
preserved a solemn and serious face 
The host thought this very strange. 


“Why, old fellow,” he remarked, “I | vacant, fertile lands.”— 


holdings are nearly 110,00,000 acres.— } don’t believe the biggest fool in Ire- 


Winnipeg Tribune. 


“My dear,” observéd the gallant un- 
dergfaduat) in the Princeton Tiger, 
“you look sweet enough to kiss!” 

“That's just the way I intended to 
look, Jack.” 


land could make you laugh tonight,” 
“Try,” was the rejoinder, 


Lady (engaging nurse)--Have you 
had any experience with children? 
Applicant—Yis, mum. Shure, Oi 


jused to be a child meself. 


be discovered and the faults | 


it of the produce. It is now propos 
ed to initiate the co-operative sale of 


livestock, lambs, hogs and cattle in 
accordance with principles followed 
in similar work already undertaken. 
It is not intended to involve the de- 
partment in any commercial obliga 
tion, the farmers’ association assum- 
ing all and complete responsibilty in 
the transaction of their own business 
and ultimately in the executive admin 
istration of their organization. 


It is recognized that the sale of pro 
duce on flat rate basis for example in 
the .ase of hogs, invariably inflicts a 
penalty on the progressive farmers 
and afford a premium for low grade 
goods. The department believes tt 
is possible to favorably influence buy» 
ers and merchants towar. the accept 
ance of standards and the rating of 
prices on the basis of market merit. 
Such a movement must precede im 
proved quality and increased produc 
tion and the department wili inaugur 
ate a plan for the promotion of sala 
by grade and payment according to 
quality. In its policy of co-operation 
the department will act as a medium 
for adjustment of differences between 
the producer on the one hand and 
packing, transportation and financial 
interests on the other, and an organi- 
zation for co-operation of these in- 
dustrial bodies to stimulate our agri- 
cultural trade. The market policy of 
the livestock branch operated in ac 
cordance with these principles will be 
under the immediate direction of HL 
S. Arkell, assistant livestock commis- 
sioner. He will be assisted by R. & 
Hamer, T. R. Arkell and W. A. Brown, 
at present heads cf the cattle, sheep 
and swine and poultry departments. 


Winter Rye 


Has a Valuable Place as u Cereal o¢ 
as a Fodder Crop 

The growing of winter rye has not 
as yet received much attention in Sas 
katcnewau. ‘the department of agri- 
culture do not recommend that it be 
used to displace any of the crops al 
ready grown, but believe that it can, 
with advantage, be added to those 
crops now having a regular place in 
our system of farming. The advan- 
tages which may be expected to re 
sult. from the introduction of winter 
rye, as.an additional grain crop, may 
bts priefly summarized as follows: 

1. Summerfallow that is sown 1t») 

rye in August or early September is 
not subject to soil drifting, either in 
fall, winter or spring, as it is when a 
Spring-sown grain, such as wheat, is 
used, because the crop oecupies the 
land and prevents drifting. 
Owing to its rapid and rank 
growth rye chokes out many weeds. 
It is of particular value in combating 
wild oats on this account, and also 
because it ripens between the middle 
of July and the end of the first week 
2 August, or much earlier than bar- 
ey. 

3. As rye makes its growth early 
in May or June, the crop is well de 
veloped before the arrival of droughts, 
so that in place of decreasing the yield 
these really assist in maturing the 
crop. 

4. Rye ripens ,much earlier than 
wheat and consequently is not subject 
to damage from early frosts. 

5. Ripening before other cereals, it 
distributes the harvest season over a 
longer period of time and justifies a 
farmer in hiring his harvest labor 
perhaps a month earlier than he 
otherwise migrt, thereby securing it 
at a lower rate of wages 

6. A field of winter rye affords fall 
pasturage and also the earliest green 
pasturage in this country. If sown 
early, the crop may gafely be pastur- 
ed in the fall, and unless stink weed 


9 
2 


or other winter annual weeds, are 
present, early spring pasturing will 
not cause injury. If cut green it 
makes excellent fodder and will gen- 
erally yield more per acre than any 


other hay crop. When grown for this 
purpose two crops can usually be cut 
in the one season, 

Where the crop has not previously 
been grown, it is suggested that farm- 
; @rs OSW a Small acreage and try out 
the crop. Seed can be secured from 
any western seed house, or from 
farmers who have already grown the 
crop. Only western grown seed should 
be used as imported seed will often 
winter kill. 

If interested in this subject, write 
the department of agriculture, Re 
gina, for free bulletin on winter rye 


To the Land 
How to Settle Vast Areas of Vacant 
Land is the Chief National 
Problem 

The settlement of Canada’s vacant 
lands as an effective means of solving 
the unemployment and immigration 
problems finds increasing favor in in- 
fluential quarters, As Industrial Can- 
ada, official organ of the Canadian 
Manutacturers’ association, says: 
“There is agreement as to the neces- 
sity of increasing the production of 
our land, We have plenty of land, but 
land without tillers will not produce 
wealth. How to secure from these 
vast areas the production of which 
they are capable is our chief national 
problem. If we could solve it we 
would be assured of corresponding 
i.dustrial development, and the neces- 
sary capital to finance both agricul- 
ture and industry. Canada needs an 
immigration policy which can succeed 
in settling experienced farmers from 
Europe and the United States on our 
Toronto News. 


Two Irishmen were philosophizing. 
Said Pat to Mike: “Did you ever sthop 
to think that wan-half of the world 
don't know how the other half gets 


| along?” 


“You're right,” says Mike; 
neither does the other half.” 


“and 


